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The Wreck of Railroad Finance 


By W. JETT LAUCK 


& 


HORTLY before the Government as- 
sumed control of the -railroads, 42,000 
miles of road, or one-sixth of the 
total mileage, were operated by the courts. 
During the twenty-year period _preceding 
government control, operating corporations 
representing about 48 per cent of the total 
railroad properties had been adjudged in- 
solvent and placed in receivership. 
This fact is crucial in considering the 
proposal for a return to private ownership 


Secretary of the National War Labor Board 


and financial operation based on the assump- 
tion that government control has been an 
expensive failure. 

The causes of this extensive insolvency 
can be more clearly understood in the light 
of the dual management prevailing under 
the old system. First, there are those di- 
rectly in charge of physical properties who 
are answerable for the efficiency of actual 
operation. Then there are those who guide 
the corporation in its financial dealings, 
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issue securities, 
the earnings. 


FINANCES TO BLAME 


Financial difficulties of the railroads be- 
gin when control of the revenue passes 
from the operating management to the 
financial administrators. Financial: manage- 
ment has been leaving to the railroads no 
suitable portion of earnings for mainte- 
nance, nor making provisions to increase 
business or to build extensions. Instead, it 


has capitalized the operating efficiency and 


the productive efficiency of labor; it has 
wasted the return on this efficiency in satis- 
fying its own interests. It has even capi- 
talized the future earnings by enormous 
issues of valueless stock. 

Fourteen western railroad companies, 
from the time of incorporation to 1916, 
issued fictitious stocks totaling — $484,- 
000,000—stocks for which the operating 
railroads received absolutely no cash for 
investment, Dividends actually paid on this 
stock for the fiscal year 1914 amounted to 
$43,167,000. That is, $43,167,000 of revenue 
otherwise available for legitimate require- 
ments, such as maintenance, better service, 
lower rates, increased wages, was paid as 


dividends on securities which represented 


nothing. 
It has been customary for financial man- 
agement in this way to mortgage future 


productive power and the unearned incre-- 


ment arising from development of trade 
and industry. There are many such 
instances. 


MILLIONS ISSUED FOR NOTHING 


Shortly before the Government assumed 
control, seven other western railroads had 
outstanding fictitious capital stock amount- 
ing to $209,000,000—stock awaiting the 
dividends of the future. Astounding sums 
went as bonuses to stockholders and as ex- 
cessive commissions and fees to bankers 
and underwriters. 
eastern railroads distributed $101,000,000 in 
stock bonuses, above and beyond dividends. 

From the same roads bankers and under- 
writing syndicates received $40,000,000 for 
handling bonds. In the same period stock 
bonuses of seven western | railroads 


a 
a 


and ultimately distribute” 


From 1900 to 1910 six 


po Rae 
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amounted to more than $250,000,000; oe | 
handling their. bonds bankers received 
$10,000,000. A recent wage arbitration — 
showed that one company, between 1890. 
and 1910, in addition to large dividends — 


gave $317,000,000 to its stockholders in Pie 


bonuses. Another company in, the same 
manner disposed of $98,000,000 in two. = 
years. 

Additional sources of wom 


_ and financial dissipation appear in the his- 


tory of railroad reorganizations, consolida- : 
tions and extensions. Sworn reports of the 


railroads to the Interstate Commerce Com- Nes 


mission, the reports and files of the com- 
mission itself, and reports of railroads to 
their stockholders, teem with examples. 


THE ROCK ISLAND CASE — 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s — 

investigation of the Chicago, Rock Island- 

and Pacific furnishes a typical case: 
Following the acquisition of a controlling 


interest in that property in 1901 by Moore a a 
- Brothers and Daniel G. Reid, 


it absorbed 
three lines—the Burlington, Cedar Rapids 
and Northern; the St.- Louis, Kansas City 
and Colorado; the Choctaw, Oklahoma and 


Gulf. The waste in the transactions was 


$14,000,000. Then the Rock Island eee 
quireé the common stock of the St. Louis — 
and San Francisco Railroad in 1902 and 


‘sold it in 1909, sustaining a flat loss of — 
over $19,000,000 in the transaction. Re- 
ports of the former Railroad Securities  — 


Commission show that through failure to 
dispose of its stocks and bonds at current — 
prices between 1902 and 1910, the company — 


gave away in stock bonuses and under- 


writing fees more than $17,000,000. That is; | 
by failing to secure market prices for 


securities issued for cash, the company an a 


necessarily increased its capitalization to 


this amount. In brief, when this one com- 


pany went into receivership its funded debt: 


had been increased $50,000,000 y er cy, 


dissipation. 


There are hundreds more of such ex- aS 


amples in the records. They prove that 


railroad troubles have been due to financial oe 


mismanagement, not to demands of em- 
ployes or regulation by state and federal — 
machinery. : ih 
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PP atilca | in Public Control 


By JOSEPH B, EASTMAN 
Member of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


(Extracts from a letter dealing with the railroad problem sent 
on July 8 to the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce.) 


HE chief criticisms of the Railroad 
a Administration, aside from irritation 
; over reductions in passenger service 
incident to war conditions and a part of 
the railroad program prior to federal con- 
trol, appear to be these: 

1: That large increases in rates have been 
made. 

2. That notwithstanding these increases, 

~ expense of operation has risen to such a 

height that the roads are not paying their 

way, but imposing a grievous burden upon 


the public treasury. It is alleged that much,” 


of the increased expense has been due to 
unjustified increases in wages, and to the 
. employment of more men than necessary. 
3. That radical changes in rate structure 
- and established practices have been made 
or proposed in an arbitrary way, and that 
centralization has given rise to bureaucratic 
- methods, to disregard of local interests, and 
to undue standardization. 
SAME LEVEL AS PRICES 
While rates have been raised, it is com- 
mon knowledge that the increases have not 
exceeded and as a rule have fallen short-of 
the contemporaneous increases in the prices 
of staple commodities. If the roads are not 
now paying their way, it is due, not only to 
the increase in operating expense, but to 
_ the fact that the standard return was based 
“on three very excellent railroad years, and 
to the further and more important fact that 
traffic has been very light since the signing 
of the armistice. 

Increases in wages have been large; but 
I do not believe it will be found that they 
_ have been disproportionate, on the whole, 

to the rise in the cost of living or to the 

- increases granted in most competitive in- 
_ dustries. It may be that standardization has 
__ been carried too far, but I question whether 
the situation would have been essentially 
_ different if the roads had remained in pri- 
vate hands. The pressure of the cost of 


have made increases on the railroads in- 
Eee an No doubt the process would have 


~ living and the rise of wages generally would | 


the matter to the National War Labor 
Board, or to some special board of arbitra- 
tion. As it happens, the major increases 
under federal control followed the unani- 
mous finding of a bipartisan board of this 
character. Nor do I think that those who 
criticize the advances allowed by the Rail- 
road Administration have been less critical 
of those granted by the War Labor Board 
under chairmanship of Ex-President Taft. 


EFFICIENCY AFFECTED BY WAR 


During the war, it is probably true that 
the efficiency of railroad labor decreased, 
particularly in the shops. But it does not 
follow that this was the result of federal 
control. - Chiefly it was due to the impair- 
ment in personnel and discipline caused by 
shortage of labor, particularly of skilled 
mechanics, who were drawn by _ the 
thousands into shipbuilding and other war 
industries. The decrease in efficiency was 
noted before the roads were taken over, 
and I know that it was equally, if not more 
strongly, marked in the case of street rail- 
ways which remained under private man- 
agement. 

As to the charge that more men than nec- 
essary were employed, it appears that the 
introduction of the eight-hour day in some 
cases caused an increase in the force; that 
the federal managers are largely men who 
were in charge of operation prior to fed- 
eral control, and that no orders have issued 
from Washington requiring these managers 
to employ more men than the needs of the 
service demand. za 

I think it is true that certain changes in 
rate structure and practices have been arbi- 
trarily made, and that there has been over- 
centralization. Probably the fault sprang 
from the grant of too unlimited authority - 
and the opportunity which railroad offi- 
cials, suddenly transformed into govern- 
ment officers, saw to achieve changes which 
they had long desired, and from defects 
in organization natural in the inception of 
the new mode of administration. But these 
are not faults which cannot be remedied. 
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Application made for entry to the mails as second 
class mail matter at the Post Office, at Washington. 


Buy coal in midsummer or pay more for 


it in winter—or, perhaps, get none. George, 


H. Cushing, managing director of the 
American Wholesale Coal Association, says 
this. How can workingmen get coal and 
store it now? 


Governor Foss declares that the electric 
lines of Massachusetts will be well on the 
way to public ownership “before the snow 
flies.” That may be the case with the elec- 
tric railways all over the country. Now if 


the electric railwaymen will adopt the. 


Plumb Plan 


The air mail pilots in their threat to 
strike said they were forced to risk their 
lives for a 2-cent stamp in all sorts and 
conditions of weather and in unsafe ma- 
chines. If the Postoffice employes were 
represented in the management such con- 
ditions could not obtain. 


Our forum association believes that the 
time has come when autocracy on the plat- 
form must give way to some such method 
for democracy of discussions as the forum 
provides—A. L. de Jarnette, President 
American Forum Association. 


With representation, say, of the Plumb 
Plan League on the American Forum Asso- 
ciation’s Committee. 


The Triple Industrial Alliance of Great 
_Britain stands for public ownership of 
mines and railroads, with joint control of 
their operation by the workers and the 
Government. The British leaders and their 
rank and file will not tolerate the re- 


tradiphriens of the war control of these 
hands of the ees 


utilities into the 


Owners. 


Over $120,000,000 worth of surplus beef, — 


bacon, poultry, and canned vegetables not 


needed by the army, besides millions of tons _ 
of surplus cans of fish and milk and tons of — 


sugar, coffee, and tea were found spoiling 
in the Quartermaster General’s Depart- 
ment. Only the “Big Five’ could benefit 


“by not selling these foodstuffs to the public 


at cost. , 


TO OFFICERS OF RAILWAYS —~ 


There are nearly 20,000 officers of the 
railways. 
‘ are enslaved first, last, and all the time to 
They know that 


These officials are slaves. They 
the piling up of profits. 
they cannot put into execution their best 
judgments. They must manage the prop- 
erty for profit, not to promote efficiency 
and to deliver service. = 


Just as much as the classified employes, 


these operating managers wish to be freed 
from their slavery to Wall Street. 
do not wish to see the service starve in 
order that dividends may be declared. It 
need not be said that they would prefer 
harmonious relations with employes. But 
under. the stock market system of running 
the railroads there can be no common pur- 


pose and motive as between employes and 
managers instructed by their financial su- 


periors to arouse a conflict of interests. 


They wish, too, to be rid of this eternal 2. 


conflict between the financial railroad man- 


“agement and the public. 
The 20,000 officers of the ee will 
have a chance this week to share with the 


They 


employes full knowledge of labor’s plan oe ae 


reorganization and democratic control. We “ 
believe that the letters and circulars being 
Plumb. Plan ae 


addressed to them by the 
League will show these things: 


They will show that by the serene of e 


this plan individuality and initiative will be 
encouraged. 

They will show increased rewards under 
the plan corresponding to the results 
achieved. 


They will show continuity at employe 
An officer successful in one branch — 
or division need no longer fear to be sent —_ 


ment. 


“away from home and family to another 
‘branch or division merely because of a 


change of superior managing officials. His 
opportunity for service lies before him 


_ wherever he is situated. 


They will show the ‘end of. destructive 
rivalry between managements and con- 
structive rivalry encouraged. 

They will show a double incentive to 
officials, and a double reward allowed to 
management. 


TO SAVE A BILLION A YEAR 


Director General Hines makes much of 


the fact that under the present form of 


government control of the railroads, great 
economies have been effected. These sav- 


ings are a very striking evidence of the 
‘importance of unified operation and con- 


trol. The following table compiled from 
various reports put out by the Railroad 
Administration shows the total annual sav- 
ings effected in seven of the regional dis- 
tricts: 


Unification of terminals, sta- 

PS ORO OE os sie ek sv ook $23,269,620 
Reduction in passenger train 

iyi fees 1 Oe a ae a ae 57,926,419 
Reduction in freight train. mile- 

Sa he 8 VASE eee ae 2,270,552 
Reduction in organization...... 22,838,358 
PARIVCE ERSTE ee oss eevee Oks be 4,005,675 
ETE IMA TE ONIS Soy sia cs cc, 4 Xo 6 Hoa: ks 7,047,811 

MAN AMM Aa ol os ay bee oe $117,358,435 


However, great as these economies are, 
they are but a mere fraction of the econo- 
mies possible under public ownership. For 
example, it is a well-known fact that the 


_ Government can borrow money at a lower 


LB onnb es! 


~ rates would be $300,000,000 a year, or nearly © 


rate of interest than private individuals or 
corporations. The difference averages about 
2 per cent. Thus the saving under public 
ownership on this one item of lower interest 


_ three times as much as the “savings” sched- 


uled by Mr. Hines under public control. 
_ But even this is not the greatest saving 
possible under public ownership. For when 


finally all the bonds issued for the purchase 


_ of the roads are paid off, as would be the 
- case in about twenty-five or thirty years, 


there would be no further interest burden 
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to carry. In other words, public ownership 
will ultimately eliminate the entire burden 
of interest on the capital account, a saving 
amounting to over $1,029,000,000 a year. 
This would be nearly ten times as much 
saving as that effected by Mr. Hines under 
public control—Reconstruction, August, 
1919. 


THE EFFICIENCY ARGUMENT 


“Organized labor heretofore has been 
forced to oppose adoption of efficiency 
methods in industry. Such methods result 
in increasing the output of each man, and 
in decreasing the number of jobs. The em- 
ployers profit; the worker loses. Is there 
any assurance that the. Plumb Plan will 
not have a like result?” we are asked. 

Efficiency which provides a greater mar- 
gin of profit is not the same as efficiency 
which makes for greater economy in pro- 
duction and distribution. In the present 
case the efficiency applies to transportation 
service. — 

An employer, for instance, installs in his 
factory an efficiency system which results 
in fifty men doing the work of one hundred 
men and thereby decreases the cost of pro- 
duction, let us say, by 25 per cent. Under 
the profit system he discharges the fifty 
men, increases his profit the 25 per cent, 
and probably makes little or no reduction 
in the selling price of the article. Fifty 
men are thrown into the labor market, and 
the employer is the only one to gain. 

But suppose that employer, instead of 
increasing his selling price the 25 per cent, 
should have taken for his increased profit 
8 1-3 per cent, given 8 1-3 per cent to the 
employes, and reduced his selling price 
The decrease in ‘selling 
price would increase the demand for the 
article. It would result in a greater output, 
which would give employment to more 
labor. And labor and the public, in addi- 
tion to the employer, would benefit by the 
improved service. 

Under the Plumb Plan the results bene- 
ficial to the public and to labor are yet 
greater. The railroads, of course, are pub- 
lic utilities, and should be operated only 
for the advantage of the public; therefore 
the plan provides that profits resulting from 
increased efficiency shall be evenly divided 
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between the Government and the employes. 

‘The share to the employes is a reward 
for present increases in efficiency, and an 
incentive to further increases in the future. 
The share to the Government means re- 
ductian of indebtedness, reequipment, ex- 
tension—indirectly providing lower rates 
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and increased business. When the net 


amount received from new efficiency meas-  _ 
rates auto- 
matically are lowered, providing additional 
Increased business 
means more work, not only on the rail- 


ures exceeds a given level, 
increases in business. 


roads but throughout indetey in general. 3 


Doubled Values in the Railroads 


: By GLENN E, PLUMB 


was instructed by Congress in March 


A Interstate Commerce Commission 


of 1913 to determine the amounts of” 


investments in roads: and equipment of 
railroad corporations, as shown by their 
own books, and, in comparison, the actual 
cost of reproduction, new, of the railroad 
properties. The work was started as soon 
as a staff of valuation experts could be 
organized. Now, practically six years hav- 
ing elapsed, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has completed the valuation of five 
small lines—the only properties on which 
the work had advanced to a state per- 
mitting the accompanying tabulation: 


Investment in 
road and equipment 
as shown by 
carrier’s books 


$53,325,751.53* 

15,780,644.51_ 
2,748,171 .46 
5,598,557.73 
99,573,382 .73 


$177,031,508 .01 


Corporation 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic... 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico...... 
Pexas Witla woe eat oe ee 
Winston Salemi. 2c See, 
Kansas City Routhem foo 02 8 


agement. They are so small that extra- 
ordinary mismanagement would be hard to 
conceal. They can be considered typical 
American railroads. 


Yet, while the books of idee five roads s _ 


show as an investment in road and equip- 


ment the sum of $177,031,508, the Interstate — Ss 


Commerce Commission finds that only $89,- - 
821,587 would be required to replace thew 
entire holdings with new equipment and 
land purchased at its market value im 1914, 


In other words, these companies claim 
the right to charge rates which will bring 


returns on nearly double the amount neces- 
sary to replace all their properties, new, at 


Reproduction, 
new, 1914, found 
by Commission's 


Present value of 
land owned and 
used for trans por- 


tation purposes Engineers 
$1,091,886 .00 $22,716,886.00 - 
141,686.00 8,865,636.00 
236,689.65 3: 382 004.00 
431,614.00 se 121. ,188 .00 
3,639,353 .00 44, 194, 645. 00 


$5,541,228.65  $84,280,359.00 


Total oes 


* Does not include Georgia Term. Co. nor Alabama Term. Railroad. 


Here is the “railroad problem.” Here is 
the reason for bankrupt transportation cor- 
porations—for breakdown under the de- 
mand of war. Increases in legitimate oper- 
ating expense and increases in wages, as 
causes of increased rates, are dwarfed in 
comparison with the financial condition of 
the nation’s railways which is coldly set 
forth in the foregoing table. 

These five small companies, operating in 
all 1,880 miles of road, have been chosen 
at random from different parts of the coun- 
try. None of them has ever been selected 
as an instance of corrupt financial man- 


- the unearned increment. 


the cost of equipment and labor obtaining 
in 1914. 


The law of 1913 instructed the Interstate . = - 


Commerce Commission to value these prop- 


erties, without saying that they should 
value only the private interests granted in  _ 
They are valued, there- —_ 
fore, as though their operators had the — 


public highways. 
right to sell them’as building lots, taking 


cial valuation is one-half their book value. 
Until. service replaces private profit as 


the incentive in railroad operation, the rail- cere 


road problem will remain unsolved. 


+ $89,821,587 Ga 


Even so, the off- 
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Meo iston of the Plumb Plan League 


dained and constituted a voluntary 

organization of American citizens to 
promote, by every legitimate means, the 
public acquisition of the transportation sys- 
tems constituting the highways of the 
United States, and the operation of such 
systems under democratic control as out- 
lined in the PLums Pian for the reorgani- 
zation of the railroad industry, and as for- 
mally adopted by. 


EE et Plan League is hereby or- 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, 

Order of Railway Conductors, 

Brotherhood of ‘Railway Trainmen, 

. International Association of Machinists, 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths 
and Helpers, 

International Brotherhood of Baneenakers 
Iron Ship Builders and peppers of Amer- 
Bree 

- Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ Inter- 

national Alliance, 


International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 

Brotherhood of Heihay Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 


- Brotherhood of Railway and Steadiet ty 

Clerks; Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employes, 

Switchmen’s Union of North America, 

Orders of Railroad Telegraphers, 

United Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employes and Railroad Shop 
Laborers, <> 


II, MEMBERSHIP 
_ There shall be two classes of co npare 
a organizations, and (2) individuals. 
(1) Organization Members 
oh ‘Every organization intended to promote 


human welfare and representing any. pub- 
lic, civic, or industrial or agricultural in- 


' terest may become a member of the Plumb 


_ Plan League by subscribing to its declara- 
_ tion of principles and paying a membership 
x fee of $10. 

ek as (2) Individual Members . 


_ Every living person desiring to. promote 
. “the Sofittion: of the: industrial problems of 


the day shall be admitted to membership 
upon signing the declaration of principles 
of the Plumb Plan League and paying a 
membership fee of $1. 


III, PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERS 


1. Every individual member of the Plumb 
Plan League shall be entitled to receive, 
free of cost, one set of all books, pamphlets, 
briefs, and other documents published by 
the League for free distribution to its mem- 
bers, including subscription to its weekly, 
Railroad Democracy. 3 

2. Organization members shall be entitled 
to receive twenty sets each of all such booxs 
and documents free of charge; also ten 
subscriptions to Railroad Democracy. 

Organization members shall be privi- 
leged to cooperate with the Plumb Plan 
Lecture Bureau by securing all advance in- 
formation sent out by said bureau, and by 
providing local speakers and lecturers in 
aiding the Lecture Bureau’s program of 
publicity. 

3. All individual meabers shall be fur- 
nished with the official button or insignia 
of membership, and are authorized and 
directed to greet all fellow members wear- 


ing the insignia without further introduc- 


tion; to study the documents sent them and 
discuss the same with their fellow members 
and to seek to interest in the Plumb Plan 
League and its purposes their friends and 
other public-spirited men and women, and 
in the industrial democracy which it is the 
object of the League to establish. 

4. It shall be the duty of all members of 
the League to procure the adoption of the 
Plumb Plan by all legitimate means through 
the exercise of their civil and_ political 
rights and prerogatives. 

5. A certificate of« membership, suitably 
inscribed, shall be issued to each member, 
organization or individual, upon receipt of 
the application and dues of such member. 


IV. DISPOSITION OF FEES 


All fees received from members shall be 
sent to the bonded treasurer of the Plumb 
Plan League, selected by the organizations 
named herein, and shall be disbursed- only 
upon the authority of the Executive Com- 
mittee to meet the necessary expenses of 


CS 
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printing, 
the necessary forces therefor. 
V. OFFICERS OF THE LEAGUE 
1. There shall be a President, Vice-Presi- 


dents, a Secretary and Assistant Secretary, 
Treasurer and Assistant Treasurer, and a 


‘Board of Directors, consisting of at least 


twenty members, who shall elect an Execu- 
tive Committee of not less than three nor 
more than five members; said Executive 
Committee shall h&@ve full authority over 
the operations of the League; it shall ap- 
point all of its agents and employes, and 
shall aythorize all expenditures to be made 
out of the League’s funds. 

2. The officers of the League shall be 
elected by the organizations named herein, 
with such powers: and duties as may be 
assigned to them. 

3. The Treasurer shall have charge ofall 
moneys coming into the League’s possession 
from membership or sale of books or other 
publications of the League, and shall dis- 
burse moneys on proper vouchers approved 
by the Executive Committee. 


VI. OFFICES OF THE LEAGUE 


The offices of the Plumb Plan League are 
hereby established on the fourth floor of 
the Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., 
until otherwise directed by the Executive 
Committee. 


The Truth About Wages 


AILROAD employes are earning an 
R average of $1,505 a year, as com- 
pared with $875 in the test period 
_ (an average of the three years pre- 
ceding government control) and $810 be- 
fore the war. This is an increase of 86 
per cent over the test period average. Some 
400,000 employes are now averaging more 
than $2,000 a year. A comparison of rail- 
road wages with the government monthly 
reports of the cost of living shows that 
during the great war rise in prices rail- 
road wages have advanced somewhat more 
than the cost of living—Frank H. Fayant, 
Assistant to the Chairman of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives, in the New 
York Times. 


This is misleading. 
granted under General Order No. 27 of 
May 25, 1918, conductors, baggagemen and 
brakemen paid on a monthly basis, now re- 
ceive wages averaging from 9.1 to 74.5 per 
cent more than during the test period. Of 
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publicity, and the maintenance of the employes paid on a ae ee 


ing 
1914, was 73 per cent, and now, according 


Including increases | 


which, under the law, pelong: to the papi fe 


gineers, firemen, conductors, and brakemen 
now receive wages averaging from Za 
56.2 per cent in excess of their wages 
the test period. 


HOW MUCH IT COSTS NOW ~— 


The average increase in the cost oF ihe 
in December, 1918, over December 


to William Ogburn, cost of ec 
for the War Labor Board, it is mounting 
higher. It costs at least three-fourths more 
to live now than at the beginning of © hes 
war. In no case has an increase in valeene © 
employes’ wages equaled the increase in 
the cost of living, The following from the 
report of the Lane Wage Commission is” ie 
in point: _ : ; Shae 
It has been a sGulcwaee popular impres- — 
sion that railroad employes were among — 
the most highly paid workers. But figures 
gathered from the railroads disposed of 
this belief. Fifty-one per cent of all em- 
ployes during December, 1917, received $75 
per month or less. And 80 per cent re- 
ceived $100 per month or less. Even among — 
the locomotive engineers, commonly spoken __ 
of as highly paid, a preponderating num- 
ber receive less than $170 per month, and 
this compensation they attained by the most 
compact and complete organization, handled 
with a full appreciation of all strategic 
value. Between the grades receiving from 
$150 to $200 per month, there is included ~ 
less than 3 per cent of all the employes ‘ 
(excluding officials) and these aggregat 
less than 60,000 men out of a grand be 
of 2,000,000. 
The report goes on to say that a higher 
paid-men in train and engine ‘service, who 
are entrusted with the lives of men, women 
and children,’ reach their favorable posi 
tions only after long wears of service. The 
railway executives are getting rentals on 
a valuation at least one-third above t 1e 
actual capital investment. Their invest- 
ment payroll is one-third padded. Rail- 
way labor’s beet is not paces 


The Pennsylvania Lines oy of Pins 
burgh, their own officials have admitted, . 
are built up two-thirds out of surplus after | ~ 
allowing handsome returns to their share- _ 
holders. The management demands, and es 


gets, dividends on this surplus investment, — 


